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WHY WE HAVE MALE CHOIRS 
IN CHURCHES 

By G. EDWARD STUBBS 

DURING the piast fifty years the increase in the number of 
ecclesiastical choirs composed exclusively of boys and 
men has been a notable feature in the history of American 
church music. 

In the United States this growth, which is often spoken of 
as the "boy choir movement," first manifested itself in the 
Episcopal Church.' Within the last two decades, since the 
musical legislation of Pius X has become effective, it has under- 
gone marked expansion in the Roman Church; it has also extended 
to many religious bodies which formerly showed a decided pref- 
erence to the "quartet" type of choir. 

The development of male choirs in churches may be con- 
sidered from two distinct viewpoints — (1) the ecclesiastical, and 
(2) the utilitarian. The former involves a retrospect of thousands 
of years, and takes us back to the time of Moses. The latter 
deals with a comparatively brief period, dating from the intro- 
duction of choirs of boys and men in "denominational" churches. 

History teaches us that the early Christians borrowed from 
the Hebrews not only their melodic forms but also their choral 
customs. Converts from Judiasm regarded the Augustan style 
of music as profane, and as suggestive of the licentiousness of the 
games of the arena. 

Forkel says: 

Christians could not make use of music which showed so many 
moral defects, and which had become so degraded as to be merely a 
means of luxurious and sensuous pleasure; it could not be permitted to 
enter into a Christian service, where the heart of man should be uplifted 
to a decorous sense of godliness and veneration. Christian sects were 
therefore forced to seek a different species of music, something more 
fitting and acceptable than the Roman fashion as a vehicle for their 
sentiments. 

'The term "boy choir" is hardly a felicitous one. Perhaps a more dignified 
expression is "male choir." Both terms however are somewhat indefinite, as a boy 
choir usually contains men, and a male choir often contains no boys. 
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Musical historians tell us that the sacred songs and chants 
of the early Church were closely connected with existing Hebraic 
tradition. At the dawn of the Christian era there was no marked 
departure from the general character of the sacred songs of the 
Temple, nor was there any breaking away from the ancient 
principles of ceremonial worship. And it is a fact of significance 
that the architectural form of churches in primitive times was 
in the main derived from the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Next to the porch or chief entrance was the narthex, which 
answered to the court of the Gentiles, and which was appropriated 
to the unbaptized and to penitents. Beyond came the nave, 
which corresponded to the court of the Jews, and which was 
appropriated to the body of worshippers. At the end of the 
nave was the choir, answering to the Holy Place, intended for 
those who were officially engaged in Divine Service. Next to 
the choir was the Bema or Chancel, which answered to the Holy 
of Holies, and which was used for the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and was separated from the choir by a closed screen. 
(The Iconostasis.) 

This continuity in principles of musical form, ceremonial, 
and architecture, was, as a matter of course, accompanied by the 
perpetuation of the ancient Service of Song. 

There is a dual meaning to the term Choral Service. It 
refers not merely to the chorus music of the Temple, but to the 
entire musical system of Hebrew Worship, of which the cantillation 
of the Law and the musical performance of all of the priest's part 
formed an integral feature. 

Persons who are not affiliated with the pre-Reformation 
Churches, and who are unfamilar with ancient ecclesiastical 
tradition, often express surprise when they hear prayers and 
extracts from the Holy Scriptures intoned in Greek, Roman, 
and Anglican churches. They can see no reason for a practice 
which they do not understand, and which consequently strikes 
them as being unnecessary, meaningless, and even absurd. 
They do not realize that the custom of adopting the ordinary 
colloquial or conversational tone of voice in Divine Service in 
place of solemn musical recitation (technically known as the 
ecclesiastical chant) is a modern innovation, unknown before 
the sixteenth century. 

The Mediaeval, the Primitive, and the Jewish Churches 
were singing Churches. The musical service (of which intoning 
formed a component part) came into use before the time of David, 
and its true significance is involved in that ancient view of Worship 
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which accentuated Praise and Adoration as essential elements 
in glorifying God. The highest expression of homage to the 
Almighty that mankind was capable of was through the medium 
of the singing voice. Ritual and music were closely and con- 
sistently related. 

John Henry Blunt, the eminent Anglican authority on ritual 
worship, says: 

The great purpose for which we build churches and frequent them 
is that we may offer ADORATION (or Divine Worship) to God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This explains the very large space which is 
occupied in the services by 'Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual Songs.' 
And because Adoration is the chief work of Divine Worship, a large 
amount of ceremonial is used, after the pattern which God Himself 
revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai; to Isaiah and to Ezekiel in their 
visions; and above all, to St. John in the Book of the Revelation. If we 
went to Church chiefly for the sake of being taught by the reading of 
Holy Scripture and the preaching of sermons, we need use little ceremony; 
but the Prayer Book principle is that we go there to worship God; and 
the worship of God must necessarily be of a highly ceremonial character, 
whether offered by Angels and redeemed saints in Heaven, or by our- 
selves on earth. 

The same principle explains why there is so much singing in Divine 
Worship. For singing is the highest and most beautiful use that can 
be made of the human voice; so that, as an organ for singing, David 
calls the tongue 'the best member that I have,' and bids it to join with 
instruments of music in the praise of God by such words as 'Awake up, 
my glory, awake, lute and harp.' 

If we come to historical facts, it will be found that to speak the 
praises of God in Divine Worship in any other manner than by singing 
them is quite a recent invention, and an entire innovation upon the 
practice of God's Church from the time of Moses to the rise of Puritan 
habits in the sixteenth century, — a period of three thousand years. 

As soon as the Israelites were a free people, 'Then sang Moses 
and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, 
I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.' A similar national song 
of triumphant praise was sung by Deborah and Barak. And, though 
the psalmody of the Tabernacle is not directly spoken of until the 
time of David, it could not have been to unpractised choirs that he 
gave the command that they should bring up the Ark from its captivity 
'with instruments of music, psalteries, and harps, and cymbals, sounding 
by lifting up the voice with joy.' From his time, at least, and probably 
long before his time, 'the Levites, which were the singers, arrayed in 
white linen,' stood between the congregation and the altar, and day 
by day sang appointed Psalms to God. 

This mode of service was continued in the Church of Christ. 

Although much of the detailed history of the earlier Temple 
music is shrouded in obscurity, we learn a great deal concerning 
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the Levitical choir of boys and men after the time when the 
synagogues began to increase in number. Before the capture 
and fall of Jerusalem there were nearly five hundred of these 
places of worship in that city. Not only was the Law recited 
in them with a definite cantillation, but musical services resem- 
bling those of the Temple were held. 

R. Joshua ben Hannania, who was a member of the Temple 
choir, tells us that at a certain period of the year the Levites in 
the choir were fully occupied all day, and had almost to dispense 
with sleep because of the extra services, and that those in the 
synagogues alternated with the Temple oflFerings. The Rev. 
Francis L. Cohen, of London, an acknowledged authority on 
Hebraic music, commenting on this testimony, says: 

This would seem to show that whatever music was used in the 
synagogues of the time must have been founded on the same system as 
prevailed in the Temple. For the choristers would otherwise not have 
needed to go in a body from one place of prayer to the other, as is implied 
in the Talmudical passage where R. Joshua's remark is preserved. The 
Psalms and Canticles that found place in the Temple service are still 
repeated in the synagogues of this day, according to the ancient 
arrangement. 

We are indebted to this distinguished authority for some 
valuable information regarding the attitude of the Jewish Church 
toward the singing of women. It is not at all unusual for clergy- 
men in these days to quote certain passages from Scriptures which 
seem to indicate that female choristers were ministerially employed 
in the Temple. In the Episcopal Church especially, where "female 
vested choirs" have obtained a foothold, such quotations are 
occasionally used as a defence of these unchurchly organizations. 

Cohen says in regard to this: 

Although the voices of women were freely to be heard in secular 
music, in worship the sexes were quite separated, because of the ancient 
feeling that 'woman's voice is a physical attraction.' There may, how- 
ever, have been in the Temple a female precentor to lead the worship 
in the court of the women.' — A similar institution on a smaller scale 
still obtains in many Polish congregations, and may even be observed in 
London. 

The oflSce seems to have been of greater importance at one time, 
for in the old Jewish cemetery at Worms has been found an inscription 
dated 1275, to the effect that 'this monument was erected in honour 
of the pious maiden, Urania, whose beautiful singing and great liturgical 
knowledge were so well known. She used to act as precentor in the 
women's chapel of the Worms Synagogue.'^ 

'The Women's Reader, known in Judaeo-German as the "Sagerin." 
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But in the Temple the place of female voices in 'lending taste to 
the song,' as the Talmudist puts it, was taken by those of the youthful 
Levites who were being trained in the free music school that seems to 
have been kept up in Jerusalem for that purpose. That in this school 
the best available instructors were employed may be concluded from the 
circumstance that specific blame is attached to one Hogrus the Levite, 
a chief musician gifted with a superb voice of wonderful expressiveness 
and flexibility, for declining to impart his method to pupils. 

In the Temple itself the youthful Levites were ranged on a lower 
level in front of the orchestral platform, on which the singers stood. 
The number of voices and of instruments employed in the services 
varied according to their respective importance; but there were never 
less than twelve singers on duty, while on grand occasions there must 
have been several hundreds in the choir. 

When the Church was founded, the principal elements of 
Christian worship were, as has been said, taken without material 
change from the Hebrew forms. The psalms were sung to t'heir 
traditional music by the traditional vested choir of boys and men; 
the Scriptures were sung to the same inflections, and the new 
prayers were intoned very much in the same manner as the old 
ones. The custom then established of performing all parts of the 
service chorally became the rule of the universal Church, and 
from this rule the pre-Reformation Churches have never departed 
to this day, excepting under the pressure of emergencies. 

Reference has been made to the separation of the sexes in 
the ancient Temple service because of the feeling that "the 
woman's voice is a physical attraction." The personnel of the 
Temple choir itself was of course conditioned by the primary law 
that the ministerial body could only be composed of males. 

In regard to the employment of women's voices in the Church 
service, an authority of the Roman Church says: 

It is not sufficiently well known that until recent times it has not 
been the custom to introduce women into choirs, because the choir 
which serves the priest has a part in the liturgical action, and as women 
are excluded from the altar service they have therefore no place in the 
choir. We here arrive at the fundamental reason. The Liturgy is 
entrusted to the priests; of this Liturgy the choir is a constituent portion, 
and hence the words of the Apostle, Mulier iaceat in ecclesia, in regard 
to the Liturgy remain in force. This has ever been observed in the 
Church, and even though we find that some of the ancient Fathers, 
for instance Ambrosius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostomus, and 
Zenobius decreed that women could take part in the Psalmody, the 
simple fact of the matter is that the singing of Psalms was not at that 
time liturgical, but more in the nature of folk-singing. The exclusion 
of women's voices had reference therefore only to the liturgical portion 
and not to the rest of the Divine Service. When, as is much to be 
desired, our beautiful Psalms become real folk-songs, when at Vespers 
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and at Compline the whole congregation are able to answer the priest, 
there will be no objection to the participation of women in this part 
of the service. These are sufficient arguments to show what authori- 
zation ever existed as to women's voices in the choir. 

Strange to say, just as there are persons who cannot under- 
stand why prayers and Scriptures should be intoned instead of 
being read with the common conversational voice, so also are 
there those who cannot see why girls and women should not 
form part of the ministerial body — not only as choristers, but 
also as crucifers, servers, and acolytes! 

Coming down to later times, when the various activities of 
the early Church began to be thoroughly organized, we need not 
be surprised to find the perpetuation of the ancient choir school 
system which existed, as we have seen, at Jerusalem. According 
to historical evidence the first ecclesiastical choral establishment 
was founded in Rome by Pope Sylvester (314-335). Another 
important school was founded by Hilarius (461-467). Gregory 
the Great (590-604) took a very active interest in choral insti- 
tutions. His biographer, Johannes Diaconus, says: 

He founded a style of singing which is today followed in the Roman 
Churches. He fixed a certain sum to be set aside for the maintenance 
of singing schools, and selected two homes for them, one near St. Peter's 
and the other near the Lateran Basilica. To this day one can see the 
couch on which he rested while he himself instructed the boys in pure 
singing according to the letters and neumatic notation, — also the rod 
with which he threatened and sometimes punished the indolent and 
unruly ones. 

In course of time choir schools sprang up in all directions. 
Among the more important were the Palatine School, founded in 
France by Charlemagne, and the schools at Fontenelle, Reichenau, 
Hirschau, Regensburg, Hirchfeld, Mayence, Corway, St. Emeran, 
Trier, Prum, Fulda, Pomposa, Paris, Chambray, Toul, Dijon, 
Metz, Orleans, and St. Gall. The last named became a famous 
institution, in which a remarkable interest was taken in the welfare 
of the choir boys. They were encouraged in every possible way, 
and were rewarded by a yearly festival which used to take place 
on Holy Innocents' Day. The following is an account of this 
holiday at one of the schools at St. Gall. 

The most modest and industrious boy was chosen as leader of the 
choir, and as an emblem of his dignity received a staff, similar to that 
carried by the Abbot. It was his privilege to select two of his com- 
panions as assistants. The entire Divine Service was conducted by the 
boys. They discharged the duties of the canonical office of the day, 
and sang at the celebration of High Mass. In the afternoon a festival 
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procession followed, with solemn Stations and Blessings until at the 
second Vesper the words "deposuit potentes de sede" in the Magnificat 
occurred : the staff, brief symbol of his importance, was then taken from 
the presiding boy, and thus the festivities were brought to an end. 
On this day everything possible was done to add to the enjoyment 
of the boys. An example like this shows how the singing of boys was 
respected and cared for, and how well the possibility of awakening the 
love of sacred music, as well as preserving and uplifting the standard, 
was understood at this school. 

At the time of the Reformation the musical traditions of the 
early Church underwent no fundamental change in the Anglican, 
Roman, and Greek communions. They continued as they were, 
and they have so continued to the present day, disturbed only 
by temporary irregularities. Periods of musical decadence have 
manifested themselves at times in all branches of the Church. 
The Church of England suffered particularly during the Common- 
wealth, and during the general decline in religious life which 
preceded the Oxford Movement. 

In the United States male choirs were practically unknown 
before the influence of the English Tractarians began to make 
itself felt. The Colonial period was for obvious reasons unfavor- 
able for the proper development of ecclesiastical music. Among 
the earlier male choirs of the Episcopal Church were those of 
St. Michael's Church, Charleston, S. C, and Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The former was in existence prior to the year 
1798. The latter was founded in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. It was not however until after the year 1850 that the 
musical traditions of the Mother Church of England found general 
adoption, — or more correctly speaking, restoration.* 

In the churches in this country belonging to the Church of 
Rome the introduction of male choirs has undoubtedly been 
retarded by a lack of facilities, among which there have been 
architectural disadvantages of a serious nature. The Bishop of 
Covington has recently said: 

We have succeeded in the past in removing the choir as far as 
possible from the altar, and have been spending money in the wrong 
way. Therefore we need not be surprised that we have succeeded in 
banishing also the music of the altar, the music of the Holy Service, 
from the church, and have substituted in its stead something more in 
keeping with exterior wordliness and profanity, and, with all, we have 
driven in a measure from the hearts of our men and boys that love for 
things most sacred, which the closer communication between altar and 
choir fostered so extensively in the Ages of Faith. Let us learn to 
spend more and more wisely, and restore the chancel choirs to the 

' In this restoration Trinity Parish, New York City, took the lead. 
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churches, and bring our men, old and young, back into the Sanctuary 
of God, that they may take a more active part in our magnificent Liturgi- 
cal Service. Let us return to the old Catholic way of building our churches 
with a long chancel, and, if possible, an organ chamber, and vestries 
not only for the priests but also for the choristers. Let us bring altar 
and choir nearer each other. 

In the Episcopal Church, prior to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the delay in returning to "the old way of 
building churches with a long chancel" proved to be an effective 
drawback to the progress of sacred music. The relationship 
between ecclesiastical architecture and choral worship is an inti- 
mate one, and it cannot be disregarded without disastrous results. 

In summing up the first division of our subject we find: 

(1) That Praise and Adoration of the Almighty were the chief 
characteristics of the ancient Temple Worship. 

(2) That the singing voice was therefore used exclusively in all 
parts of the musical ritual. 

(3) That the intoning of the officiating priests and the responses 
of the choristers formed a choral entity, and were inseparable. 

(4) That the male choristers formed a part of the ministerial body. 

(5) That there was an elaborate and consistent ceremonial. 

(6) That architectural provision was made accordingly. 

(7) That these facts were recognized both in theory and in practice 
by the Primitive Church. 

The choral principles above enumerated have for obvious 
reasons played a secondary part, if indeed they have exerted 
any influence, in the adoption of male choirs in Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and other churches. 

The usefulness of juvenile choristers from the musical 
standpoint, rather than from the ecclesiastical, had first to be 
satisfactorily proved before such adoption could take place. The 
demonstration was slow in coming, and it was furnished under 
peculiariy adverse conditions. 

For a considerable time after the recognition of ancient 
musical customs began to gain ground in Episcopal churches, 
the practical value of boys' voices for choral purposes was doubted 
by "music committees," ministers, and by the generality of 
church musicians. Even in these churches the antagonism to 
the employment of boy choristers was exceedingly bitter. In the 
period 1860-1890 many of the most distinguished Episcopal organ- 
ists in New York, and in other large cities, exerted their utmost 
influence to encourage the continuance of the quartet type of choir. 

These men were highly educated musicians, but they had 
received their training from secular sources, and for the most 
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part in Germany. They were out of sympathy with Anglican 
tradition, and the idea of being compelled to train a parcel of 
boys with uncultivated voices to do the work of professional 
female vocalists filled them with consternation. They received 
good salaries for the performance of duties which were compara- 
tively light, and which did not involve responsibilities connected 
with voice training and with the exercise of discipline. Their 
chief work consisted in accompanying professional soloists. Their 
choir rehearsals were few in number, and often amounted to 
little more than social gatherings, at which the solos for the next 
service would be politely assigned to the various vocal artists, 
with the tact and discretion necessary to avoid jealousy and 
friction. The low church style of service prevailed, and there 
was really not much music to rehearse beyond florid and un- 
churchly settings of the Te Deum, and anthems in which solos 
formed a prominent feature. There was no Eucharistic music, 
excepting on the first Sunday of the month, and then it consisted 
of a meagre setting of the Sanctus, one hymn, and a peculiar 
composition known as the "Old Chant," which was sung to 
the Gloria in Excelsis. 

The Morning and Evening Service being read, and never 
intoned, there were practically no choral details. Even the 
Psalms were rendered in the speaking voice. The distinctive 
Choral Service, requiring a distinctive choir, was not yet the 
accepted type. 

Not only did eminent organists wage war against the "boy 
choir movement," but they also instructed their pupils to fight 
against it. They declared it to be a mere fad, and prophesied 
that it would soon have its day, and die a natural death. It was 
unfortunate for our native musicians that men of high musical 
ability and of liberal education were so short-sighted. The 
inevitable happened. There was an influx of English organists 
who were willing enough to do the work that Americans were 
not trained to do. As time went on it became apparent that the 
much despised and berated "boy choir" had come to stay. 

It is a remarkable proof of the force and vitality of Church 
tradition that these early choirs did not snuff themselves out of 
existence. They were as a rule badly organized, shockingly 
illtrained, and they suffered from every handicap that musically 
ignorant vestrymen and unpractical clergymen could impose. 
In many cases they had no regular practice rooms, but were 
shifted about from pillar to post to meet the convenience of 
various parochial organizations. Often the only instrument 
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furnished for rehearsal purposes was a cheap reed melodeon. 
Almost every necessary facility for success was wanting. Never- 
theless the general condition of these choirs steadily improved, 
and the musical results obtained began to attract attention in 
churches of various denominations where choral tradition per se 
was not a factor suflBciently strong to dictate what kind of choir 
should be adopted. In short, the utilitarian argument in favor 
of male choirs demanded a respectful hearing, and succeeded in 
getting it. 

It was maintained that such choirs had passed the experi- 
mental stage; that they had survived a trying period of musical 
persecution; that in spite of serious drawbacks they had vindicated 
their usefulness, and that they should be freely adopted in de- 
nominational churches wherever the necessary vocal material 
could be secured. 

Evidence began to accumlute that boys' voices possessed an 
intrinsic value that had been called in question prematurely, 
and without proper investigation. Scientific manuals on the 
training of choristers made their appearance, and it was demon- 
strated both theoretically and practically that juvenile male 
voices were, under expert management, capable of producing 
the same results as were secured from the voices of young women. 
Vocal authorities of experience in training both female and boy 
choristers found that after a certain age the registers of the 
former were difficult to blend, while those of the latter yielded 
readily to methods of equalisation.' 

Of late years there has been a tendency in the denominational 
bodies toward choral enrichment, and this has favored the em- 
ployment of male choirs on the ground that the singing of a 
chorus is more hearty and uplifting than that of a quartet. The 
"liturgical" form of service has in many cases displaced the 
"arbitrary" type, with the result that greater opportunity is 
given for musical participation on the part of both congregation 
and choir. 

'The elasticity of boys' voices is remarkable. Sir George Martin in his work 
on Choir Training mentions the fact that the higher tones of women's voices are more 
difficult to develop than those of boys. In highly trained choirs the beautiful blend 
of voices is very noticeable. Dr. Richard R. Terry, organist and choirmaster of West- 
minster Cathedral, London, in his book on Church Music says that a properly trained 
chorus of boys sounds like a single voice. In Kitton's Memoir of Dr. Buck, the cele- 
brated organist and choirmaster of Norwich Cathedral, it is related that on a certain 
occasion Sir Julius Benedict (Conductor of the Norwich Festivals) tried to distinguish 
between three of Buck's choristers who sang a solo "jointly" while hidden behind a 
screen, each boy taking a few strains in turn. Owing to the blend of tone Sir Julius 
could not tell them apart! With adult female voices such deception would be almost 
impossible. 
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At a meeting of Presbyterian clergymen held in Philadelphia 
in 1894 the Rev. Dr. Fulton spoke strongly in favor of the litur- 
gical serivce. He said in part: 

God is not the author of confusion, but of order. Out of chaos 
came cosmos, and I think the tendency of all great bodies lies in the 
direction of harmonious order. John Calvin was fond of his liturgy, 
and John Knox practiced a liturgy in hard-headed Scotland. I doubt 
if we have gained anything by the extreme simplicity we have, and I 
do not think it can be said that the services of our churches have at 
the same time strength and simplicity and beauty. 

This has been the fault of our service, that it has been dismal, 
wailing, melancholy, rather than a joyful uplifting in all its attitudes. 
Do you wonder that the wordlings are not attracted to the service? 
Do you expect that people will be content with a service bare, bald, 
and barren, and not attractive in itself? Another point is that the 
migration is now from new sources, and the hope of the churches rests 
in drawing those people to ourselves. But they all, Hollanders, Italians, 
and Germans, have been used to a liturgical service. We make a great 
mistake in supposing that we can get those people by oflFering them a 
less attractive service than that to which they have been accustomed. 

Many clergymen have taken a similar view of the "bald 
and barren" form of public worship, lacking musical warmth 
and inspiration. In consequence a development of the chorus 
choir has followed, in which the male choir has received due 
share. 

In religious communions having large Sunday Schools in- 
cluding numbers of boys possessing good voices it has been felt 
that the non-use of such available material represented a waste 
of vocal resources. The question of financial economy also 
presented itself. It was found that boy trebles, if paid salaries 
too small to command the interest of female sopranos, could 
nevertheless be counted upon for regular attendance at rehearsals 
and services. It was also discovered that they would cheerfully 
submit to a more exacting form of vocal drill than would be 
relished by female choristers. 

The present tendency is toward an increased use of boys' 
voices in denominational churches. Whether it will meet with 
the approval or disapproval of musicians will depend in great 
measure upon the action pf church authorities in withholding or 
providing facilities for (1) the selection of voices, (2) expert 
training, (3) the retention of voices until the time of mutation. 

American "eflSciency" in the scientific sense of the expression, 
has with two or three exceptions, never been applied in this 
country to the organization and maintenance of male choirs. 
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Choir schools of the AngUcan type are practically unknown. 
There are but three or four in the entire country. And strange 
to say the inexpensive parochial day schools have seldom been 
utilized to their fullest extent as choral auxiliaries. 

With a wider recognition of the practical needs of the tradi- 
tional form of choir should come a growing appreciation of its 
utility in all religious bodies. 



